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democracies. He wrote to the Viceroy and asked for
an interview.
But the British were not going to help him rebuild
the prestige of the Congress, Why should they? In
their hard days they had bargained for Congress co-
operation. It was not forthcoming. Today they were
well on their way to victory. Their dark days were
over* After the war with thousands unemployed they
would need India as a market for goods and services;
at such a crucial stage it would be ruinous to Britain's
postwar economy to disregard India in its calculations.
So Lord Wavell closed the door. His terms were such
that no one could accept them with self-respect. "With-
draw the August resolution/' Wavell said in effect.
"Come to me as a penitent."
The Mahatma turned to Jinnah. If he could solve this
bogey wrhich was called the Hindu-Moslem problem,
Gandhi thought, his claim would be undisputed. He
wrould have proved his case, the Congress's case, India's
case.
Gandhi therefore wrote to Jinnah. In one of the
letters in the chain of correspondence, Jinnah em*
phasized that he saw Gandhi merely because of the
latter's "fervent request" made in the first letter, which
ended with the words, "Do not disappoint me/' It was
Gandhi's need, Jinnah emphasized. He also knew that
to refuse to see the Mahatma after the latter had ac-
cepted the principle of Pakistan as a J^asis for nego-
tiation, would be bad policy. "I shall be glad to re-
ceive you in my house/' was Jinnah's characteristic
reply.
Throughout the incidents that led up to the parleys
and during the talks themselves, the Mahatma was
made to swallow the lump of humility. In Jinnah's